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Popular Education. 





The power ef Common Schools te Redeem the 
State frem Social Vices and Crimes, 

The following Circular Letter was addressed by the 
Hon. Horace Mann, late Secretary of the Massachu- 
setts Board of Education, to several of the ablest and 
most experienced Teachers in ditlerent sections of the 
Union. 
number. 

We earnestly ask the attention of every reader to 
the able exposition here given, of the benefits resulting 
from the apoprtion of a system of Usiversat Epuca- 
T10N, such as is contemplated in this correspondence: 


CIRCULAR. 


Their answers we shall give in a subsequent 


To 

I desire to obtain the opinion of teachers who are 
both scientific and practical, on a subject of great im- 
portance to the cause of Popular Education. Your 
long experience in school keeping; the great number 
of children whom you have had under your care, and 
your well-earned reputation as an instructor and train- 
erof youth, prompt me to apply to you for answers 
to the subjoined inquiries. 

My general object is to obtain such an opinion as 
your experience will authorize you to give, respecting 
the efficiency, in the formation of social and moral 
character, of a good Common School education, conduet- 
ed on the cardinal principles of the New England systems. 
In other words, how much of improvement, in the up- 
right conduct and good morals of the community, 
might we reasonably hope and expect, if all our Com 
mon Schools were what they should be, what some of 
them now are, and what all of them, by means which 
the public is perfectly able to command, may soon be 
made to become ? 

As we look around us, we sce that society is infested 
by vices, both small and great. The yalue of life is 








diminished, and even life itself is sometimes made bur- 
densome and odious by the existence amongst us of 
pests and nuisances in human form, whom the law for- 
bids us to destroy, and whom, with all our efforts, we 
are unable wholly to reform. Were we permitted to 
hunt out and exterminate from society a wicked or 
mischievous man, as we would a prowling wolf trom 
the sheep-fold, or could we apply the sovereign anti- 
dote of extinction to a pestilent brood of children, 
whom profligate parents are about to send forth 
into the world, we might then secure ourselves, iu 
a summary manner, from present fears and from 
future annoyance. So tov, if we could arrest the 
momentum of long habit, or win back to the 
paths of virtue those who, by their frequent tread, 
have worn the highways of vice both smooth and 
broad, we should then have access to a milder though 
amore laborious remedy. But the common sentiments 
of mankind would revolt at any proposal to prevent all 
violations of the moral code by extinguishing the life 
of the violators; and all history and experience afford 
cencurrent proof that the inbred habits of grown men 
and women,—their accustomed trains of thought and 
of action,—are mainly beyond the control of secondary 
causes. Hence it is, that a great part of the legislation 
of every state and nation; a vast majority of the deci- 
sions of all legal tribunals; and a still larger propor- 
tion of all the labors and expenditures of philanthropic 
and Christian men, have been devoted to the punish- 
ment of positive wrong, or to the vain attempt to re- 
pair its nameless and numberless mischiefs. Could 
these wrongs and mischiefs be prevented, our descen- 
dants would inherit a new earth. 

The classes of common offences by which society is 
vexed and tormented, are numerous ; but the individual 
acts of commission, under the respective classes, are ab- 
solutely incomprehensible, save by the Omniscient. 


There is the detestible practice of profane swearing, 
which is motiveless and gratuitous wickedness. This 
is a vice which neither gives any property to the poor 
man, nor any luxury to the rich one. It degrades even 
the clown to a lower state of vulgarity; and it would 
render the presence even of the most polished gentle- 
man offensive and disgusting, if it were ever possible 
for a gentleman to be guilty of it. 

Though greatly restricted, at the present day, in its 
destructive agency, and gradually withdrawing iteelf 
from the more respectable and intelligent classes to 
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the two extremes of society,—to the luxuriously rich 
and the self-made poor,—yet the vice of Iutemperance 
still exists amongst us. Wherever it invades, it eats 
out the substance of families; not only consumes the 
means of educating children, but eradicates also the 
very disposition to educate them; involves the inno 
cent in the sufferings of the guilty, even torturing them 
with superadded pangs of shame which the guilty do 
not feel ; and, according to the divinely ordained laws 
of our physical being, it visits the iniquities of the 
fathers upon the children unto the third and fourth ge- 
nerations, by sowing in their constitution the seeds of 
inordinate desires. 


Below that degree of slander or defamation which 
the law denounces as punishable, there exists such an 
amount of censoriousness and detraction, as often es- 
tranges acquaintances, dissolves friendships, introduces 
discord into neighborhoods and communities, and 
sometimes entails hereditary animosities upon families 
and circles, which might otherwise be blessed by har- 
mony and peace. 

Nor can the gross and cowardly offence of lying be 
omitted from this odious catalogue. This vice includes 
in its very nature so much of the assassin and the das- 
tard, that it lurks to inflict secret blows, or only ven- 
tures abroad, when large numbers, bound together by 
strong ties of passion or of interest, impart mutual 
confidence and boldness in the prosecution of a ‘com- 
mon object. Hence a private individual, who is known 
as a liar, is detested, scorned, and shunned ; while pro- 
fligate political defamers and sectarian zealots, inspired 
by a common sentiment of ambition or of intolerance, 
and keeping themselves in countenance by their num- 
bers and their partisanship, welcome this vice as an 
ally, and rejoice in the successes obtained by its aid. 
No patriotism is proof against the rancor of party 
spirit; no piety or good works against the rage and 
blindness of religious bigotry. 


In pecuniary transactions, the temptations to over- | 


reaching, to exorbitance, and to actual dishonesty, are 
yielded to with a most lamentable frequency. The 
buyer takes advantage of the necessities of the seller, 
and obtains a transfer of his property for a small part 
of its value ; or sometimes, by adroit management and 
preliminary scheming, he creates the necessity which 
places the victim within the jaws of his avarice. The 
seller knowingly overstates the quantity, the quality, 
or the value of the commodities he sells; and perhaps 
takes advantage of the ignorance or credulity of the 
purchaser to obtain a price which he knows to be ex- 
orbitant and inequitable. The employer often avails 
himself of the necessities of the employed to obtain 
his services for less than they are worth ; he summons 
in hunger, and cold, and the sufferings of a dependent 
family, as advisers in helping to make an unrighteous 
bargain, and as sureties for its performance. Men 
without any pecuniary resources which they can tall 
their own, embark in hazardous speculations, where 
if the rash adventure should chance to prove success- 
ful, they will pocket all the gain; but should it turn 





out to be disastrous, their creditors must suffer all the 
loss. 

In some of the commercial countries of Europe, a 
merhant’s insolvency affects his moral character hardly 
less than his pecuniary credit. If a bankrupt cannot 
show that his deficiency of means was occasioned by 
some disaster which he could not control, or by some 
loss which he could not reasonably be expected to 
foresee, he forfeits his mercantile standing amongst 
honorable dealers, and can retrieve his character only 
by actual proof of returning, or of newly created hon- 
esty. A second failure, unexplained and unatoned for, 
brands with disgrace, and expels not more from the 
traffic than from the companionship of honorable men. 

The above classes of wrong-doing, together with 
many others of a kindred nature, are regarded by the 
law as.minor offences. Some of them it does not un- 
dertake to punish; yet, from their wide-spread preva- 
lence and great frequency, they perhaps inflict as large 
an aggregate of evil upon society as those of a more 
heinous and formidable charaeter, but of less frequent 
occurrence. 


In regard to offences of a graver nature,—such as 
come under the head of crimes or felonies,—the condi- 
tion of our country compares favorably with that of 
any other part of Christendom. Especially will this 
remark appear true, if we consider the slight amount 
of preventive force, made use of, in any part of our 
Union, to deter from actual transgression; and, as a 
general rule, the lightness of the penal sanctions held 
up as a terror to evildoers. Yet that there does exist 
amongst us an appalling amount of criminality of this 
deeper dye; that flagrant offences against the rights of 
property, of person, of reputation, and of life are 
perpetrated, is proved by the records of our crimina; 
courts, and by the mournful procession of convicts and 


felons, whom we see on their way to our penitentaries 


and other receptacles prepared for the guilty. 


Including all classes of offenders, both the less and 


the more flagitious, it is undeniable, that there exists 


amongst us a multitude of men, of whom it may be | 


truly said, that it would be better for the community 


had they never been born; or had they died in child- | 
hood, before their propensities for evil had been deve- © 
loped, or before they had gone abroad to disturb § 
the peace of society, and to destroy that sense : 
of security which every honest man is entitled to feel. | 
To thin the ranks of this host of enemies to the wel- | 


fare of the race, or to cripple the evil energies of those 
who could not be wholly reclaimed, has been the ob- 
ject of philanthropists and sages from the beginning of 
time. Their efforts, however, have been expended a 
million fuld more upon the old than upon the young; 
and a million fold more, also, in the way of punishment 
than of prevention. 


Among the republicans of ancient times, a few wise 
and sagacious men did clearly perceive the bearing of 
education upon character; and, of course, upon inno- 
cence and guilt, both personal and public; but among 
the masses of the people there never existed any set- 
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tled and operative conviction of this truth; and not a 
single year can be pointed out in all their long annals | 
where a majority of those who held the reins of go. 
vernment, and framed the laws of the state, rose to 
any practical or even theoretic conception of the grand 
idea, that the vital intelligence or the stupidity, the in- 
tegrity or the dishonesty of the people at large, will 
be measured and bounded by the kind and degree of 
the education imparted to its children, just as the zones 
upon the earth’s surface are measured and bounded by 
the amount of sunlight which is shed upon them.* 

In modern times, this relation of early education to 
adult character has been more clearly and generally 
recognized as being, what it truly, to a very great ex- 
tent, is, a relation between cause and effect. As one 
means of establishing this truth, many earnest well- 
wishers of their race have made extensive collections 
of what are called the “ Statistics of Education and 
Crime.” The inmates of large penal establishments 
have been subjected to a personal examination, in or- 
der to ascertain whether a greater proportion of them, 
than of the community at large from which they were 
taken, were wholly ignorant of letters. In this inves- 
tigation, the comparison has been made between those 
who were able both to read and write, and those who 
could perform neither or but one of these operations: 

I will not dwell here upon the amazing absurdity of 
any definition of the word “ Education,” whose spirit 
or whose terms are satisfied by the mere ability to 
read and write. Reading and writing may be, and, 
among this class of persons, they usually are, mere 
mechanical processes; and how such attainments 
should ever have been dignified by the name of educa” 
tion, or confounded with that noble culture of the sou, 
which pours the noon-day illumination of knowledge 
upon the midnight darkness of ignorance, which seeks 
to enthrone the moral faculties over all animal desires 


§and propensities, and to make the entire course of in- 
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struction subservient to the great duties of love to God 
and love to man ;—how an absurdity so extravagant 
and now so obvious, could ever have been committed, 
can be explained only by reference to the low and un. 
worthy ideas of education which once prevailed. 
The naked capacity to read and write is no more 
ducation than a tool is a workman, or a telescope is a 


Laplace or a La Verrier. To possess the means of 















ducation is not the same as to possess the lofty pow- 
rs and immunities of education, any more than to pos- 
ess the pen of a poet is to possess a poet’s skill and 
‘faculty divine ;’ or than the possession of the Gospel 
is the possession of that liberty wherewith Christ 
maketh his disciples free ; and, that reading and wri_ 
ing are only instruments or means to be used in edu. 
ation, is a truism now so intuitively obvious as to dis- 
dain argument. And hence it is, that, of two persons 
one of whom can barely write his name or spell out a 
paragraph in a newspaper, while, to the mind of the 
other, the contents of all manuscripts and of all libra- 





. Even Marcus Aurelius declared himself satisfied, if he could 


only improve a few persons; and he denied the possibility of es- 
tabli ing Plato's mapuns, . ” 





ries have no more existence than nonentity has to his 

senses, it would be hazardous to affirm that the chan- 

ces of the former for a virtuous life are much superior 

to those of the latter. Nor do the best authorities dis- 

pel all the clouds of doubt which hang over this ques- 

tion. Some writers maintain that crime actually in- 

creases in proportion to the diffusion of the rudiments 

of knowledge, provided the knowledge which is diffu- 

sed stops with mere rudiments. I think, however, it 

must be conceded that the preponderance of names 

and of statistical results does, on the whole, clearly 

favor the opinion that crime recedes as knowledge ad- 
vances ; and that, as the full-risen sun enables a travel- 

ler to see his path and to avoid the dangers that beset 

it, so the first and faintest gleaming of the morning twi- 
light helps him to discover his way and to shun its perils. 

It must also be remembered, that when great numbers 

are taken as the basis of comparison, all of whom 

possess the rudiments of knowledge, it will alway ; 

happen that some of them will possess more than the 

rudiments. Hence, taking whole communities toge- 
ther, I believe the legitimate and inevitable conclusion 
to be that every advance in knowledge, amongst a 
people, is pro tanto an invasion of the domain of crime. 
For years past, however, although I have carefully 
scrutinized these so-called “ Statistics of Education and 
Crime,” and am convinced that they do establish a 
distinction between the two classes,—one of which can 
read and write, while the other can do neither of these 
things or but one of them,—in regard to their relative 
exemption from crime, or exposure to it, yet I have 
never been able to bring myself to present these sche- 
dules to our people, as an argument in favor of that 
elevated and ennobling education to which it is their 
duty to aspire. I have felt that, by so doing, the argu- 
ment would be shorn of half its power by the feeble- 
ness of the proofs brought to sustain it. It would be 
like exhibiting a taper to prove the existence of light, 
while surrounded by the sun’s effulgence. Our pre- 
sent state of society, the form of government under 
which we live, the improvable faculties with which 
we have been endowed by our Maker, and the solemn 
destiny that awaits us,—all demand vastly more than 
“a knowledge of the nature and power of letters, and 
the just method of spelling words,” and the mechani- 
cal ability to imitate, with a pen, their written or 
printed signs. 

Yet this degrading idea of education, which was first 
conceived in reference to the ignorant classes of Eu- 
rope, has been, to some extent, adopted and acted upon 
jn our own country. The last census of the United 
States, taken by authority of a law of Congress, and in 
compliance with a provision of the Federal econstitu- 
tion, proceeded upon this European fallacy. It virtu_ 
ally adopted the old line of distinction between educa- 
tion and ignorance, for it required an enumeration of 
all persons over twenty years of age, who were unable 
to read and write. The results have been published | 
and they are now embodied with the permanent statis_ 
tics of the country. Towns, counties and states are 
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classed, their condition is mentioned with honor or 
with opprobrium, according to their relative position 
above or below this absurd standard of knowledge and 
culture. It is inevitable that this legislative sanction 
of snch a standard,—this naturalization of it, so to 
speak,—should have a most baneful effect in debasing 
public opinion upon the subject. Facts of an interes- 
ting nature are presented, it is true, but their tendency 
is to rob education of all its noblest attributes. 





it will do better work in the same time, or equal work 


It seems to me that the time is now arrived when 
the friends of this cause should plant themselves on a 
more conspicuous position; when, surveying the infinite 
of wretchedness and crime around them, before which 
the stoutest heart is appalled and humanity stands 
aghast, they should proclaim the power and the prero- 


But though the public mind always tends strongly 
to conform its modes of thinking to legal definitions, 
and to subscribe to opinions sanctioned by high autho- 
rity, yet the common sense of the community, especi- 
ally in the more educated States of the Union, has out- 


gatives of education to rescue mankind from their 
calamities. Founding themselves upon evidence that 
cannot be disputed, and fortifying their conclusions by 
the results of personal experience, they should pro- 
claim how far the miseries of men can be alleviated 
and how far the dominion of crime can be overthrown, 
by such a system of education as it is perfectly prac- 


grown these contracted notions, and has claimed for 
the word education, a far ampler and loftier significance. 
All intelligent thinkers upon this subject now utterly 
discard and repudiate the idea that reading and wri- 
ting, with a knowledge of accounts, constitute educa- 
tion. The lowest claim which any intelligent man 
now prefers in its belralf is, that its domain extends 
over the threefold nature of man;—over his body, 
training it by the systematic and intelligent observance 
of those benign laws which secure health, impart 
strength and prolong life; over his intellect, invigora- 
ting the mind, replenishing it with knowledge, and 
cultivating all those tastes which are allied to virtue; 
and over his moral and religious susceptibilities also, 
dethroning selfishness, enthroning conscience, leading 
the affections outward in good-will towards men, and 


ticable for every civilized community forthwith to 
establish; and thus they should awaken the conscience 
of the public to a sense of its responsibility. 


The idea will be more distinctly presented under an 
inquiry, like the following: 

Under the soundest and most vigorous system of edu- 
cation which we can now command, what proportion 
or per-centage of all the children who are born, can 
be made useful and exemplary men,—honest dealers, 
conscientious jurors, true witnesses, incorruptible 
voters or magistrates, good parents, good neighbors. 
good members of society ? 
present knowledge of the art and science of education, 
and with such new fruit of experience as time may be 


In other words, with our 





upward in gratitude and reverence to God. In thou- 
sands of reports, prepared by school committees; in 
frequent addresses and lectures, delivered on public 
occasions; in all educational documents emanating 
from high official sources ; and in every work pretend- 
ing to scientific accuracy, or to any comprehensive 
outline of the subject, these sacred and majestic attri- 
butes have been set forth; and it has been demonstated 
hundreds of times over, that the effect of a sound edu- 
«ation of the people, must, not accidentally but neces- 
sarily, not occasionally but always, be, to repress the 
commission of crime and to promote the diffusion of 
hhaman happiness ; and that to act in conscious defiance 
or disregard of these truths, is treachery to the best 
interests of our fellow-men, and impiety towards the 
Author of the moral universe. 


expected to bear,—what proportion or per-centage of 
all the children mnst be pronounced irreclaimable and 
irredeemable, notwithstanding the most vigorous edu- 
cational efforts which, in the present state of society, 
can be put forth in their behalf; what proportion or 
per-centage must become drunkards, profane swearers’ 
detractors, vagabonds, rioters, cheats, thieves, aggres- 
sors upon the rights of property, of person, of repu- 


of such omissions of right and commissions of wrong, 
that it would have been better for the community had 
they never been born? This is a problem which the 
course of events has evolved, and which society and 
the government must meet. If, with such educational 


dren, can be made temperate, industrious, frugal, con- 


tation, or of life; or, in a single phrase, must be guilty | 
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means and resources as we can now command, eighty, | 
ninety, ninety-five, or ninety-nine per cent. of all chil- |” 


ae 


But notwithstanding all that has been said, and so| scientious in all their dealings, prompt to pity and _ 
well said, as to the moral jpower of education in re- | instruct ignorance, instead of ridiculing it and taking 
forming the world, there have still been a vagueness | advantage of it, public-spirited, philanthropic, and 
and an indefiniteness, in regard to the extent of that power, | observers of all things sacred ;—if, I say, any given 
which have shorn argument and eloquence of much of proportion of our children, by human efforts and by — 
their strength. Nowhere have its advocates set forth, | such a divine blessing as the common course of God’: 
distinctly and specifically, how much they believe can providence authorizes us to expect, can be made to | 
be accomplished by it. When an alleged improve-| possess these qualities and to act from them ;—ther, | 
ment is presented to a judicious man, he wishes to just so far as our posterity shall fall below this practi: j 


know whether, and to what extent, its benefit will ex- 
ceed its cost. A capitalist will not aid a new enter- 
prise with his money, until he is satisfied of the profi- 
tableness of the investment; nor will a manufacturer 


cable exemption from vices and crimes, and just so far 
as they shall fail toJpossess these attainable virtues,— 
just so far will those whofframe and execute our laws, 
shape public opinion and lead public action, be crim: 


purchsse new machinery, unless he is conyinced that | naizy responsible for the difference. 1 can conceive of no 
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moral proposition clearer than this. Society, in its 
collective capacity, is the possessor of all the know- 
ledge, and the owner of all the property in existence. 
Governments have been organized, and are invested 
with power to use any needful amount of this property 
for purposes of education; and, by holding out ade- 
quate inducements and remuneration, they can com- 
mand the services of the highest talent. Here, then, 
duty and the means to perform it, come together. The 
only remaining question is, How much can be done? for, 
in a cause and for a purpose like this, nothing which 
can actually be done, can be guiltlessly omitted. If it 
is proved, with a reasonable degree of certainty, that 
ninety-nine, ninety-five, ninety, eighty, or any other 
given per-centage of all children can be rescued from 
vice and crime, and can be so educated and trained as 
to become valuable citizens; but the State refuses or 
declines to do this work,; then the State itself becomes 
a culprit, and before the great Moral Judge who is 
seated on the throne of the universe, it must stand, a 
spectacle of shame and guilt, like one of its own infe- 
rior culprits, before its own judicial tribunals. 


With these preliminary observations, which seemed 
to be necessary ia order to a full exposition of the 
object I have in view, I proceed to submit the follow- 
ing specific inquiries, and to request your answer to 
them: 

1. How many years have you been engaged in 
school-keeping, and whether in the country, or in 
populous towns or cities? 

2. About how many children have you had under 
your care; of which sex, and between what ages ? 

3. Should all our schools be kept by teachers of high 
intellectual and moral qualifications, and should all the 
children in the community be brought within these 
schools, for ten months in a year, from the age of four 
to that of sixteen years; then, what proportion,— 
what per-centage,—of such children as you have had 
under your care, could, in your opinion, be so educated 
and trained, that their existence, on going out into the 
world, would be a benefit and not a detriment, an 
honor and not a shame to society? Or, to state the 
question in a general form, if all children were brought 
within the salutary and auspicious influences I have 
here supposed, what per-centage of them should you 
pronounce to be irreclaimable and hopeless? Of 
course, I do not speak of imbeciles or idiots, but only 
of rational and accountable beings. 


You will perceive that, in certain respects, I am sup- 
posjng no change in the present condition of society. 
I am taking families as they now are, and am allowing 
all the unfavorable as well as the favorable influences 
of the old upon the young, to continue to operate, at 
least for a time, as heretofore. Nor do I suppose any 
sudden or transforming change in cooperative or auxi- 
liary institutions,—such as the sabbath school, the 
pulpit, and so forth,—although it is certain that such 
a state of things as is here outlined, would gradually 
impart new vigor to ail that advances the progress of 
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society, while it would impair the force of all that 
retards it. 

On the other hand, however, I am supposing two 
great changes. I am supposing all our children to be 
placed under the care of such aclass of men and wo- 
men as we now honor by the appellation of first class, 
or first rate teachers ;—of such teachers as are able, 
in the schoolroom, both to teach and to govern; and 
who, out of the schoolroom, will be animated by a 
missionary spirit in furthering the objects of their 
sacred yocation. I have also supposed that all the 
children in the community shall be brought under the 
forming hands of such teachers, from the age of four 
to that of sixteen, for ten months in each year. 

While, therefore, the above supposition leaves chil- 
dren exposed in many cases, to the pernicious family 
and social influences, under which they are now suf- 
fering, it assumes that all the children, when out of 
school, shall meet only such children as are enjoying 
the same, high training, the same daily instillation of 
moral principles, as themselves. My supposition al- 
lows a continuance of the same family and adult influ- 
ences, (at least until these shall be supplanted by the 
better influences of the rising generation,—action and 
reaction hastening results,—) because these influences 
are facts which no earthly power can cause to be im- 
mediately changed. But I have supposed this noble 
company of teachers, this length of schools, and this 
universality of attendance, because these are reforms 
on the present condition of things, which can be effec- 
ted without any great delay ;—at the furthest a very 
few years being an ample allowance for the completion 
of such a change. 

To reduce my third question, then, within its nar- 
rowest limits, and to make it as definite and precise as 
possible; suppose yourself to be stationed as a school 
teacher in a place similar to any of those in which you 
have before labored ; suppose yourself, too, to be sur- 
rounded by teachers fully as capable and as zealous, 
in all respects as yourself; and suppose, further, that 
all the children are brought under your care or theirs, 
as above specified,—that is, for a period of twelve 
years, or from four to sixteen, and ten mouths in each 
year;—and will you then please to declare what pro- 
portion or per-centage of those under your own care, 
you believe could be turned out, the blessing and not 
the bane, the honor and not the scandal of society ; and 
on what proportion or per-centage,—the complement 
of the other,—would your experience compel you to 
pronounce the doom of hopelessness and irreclaima- 
ability ? 

Very truly and sincerely, yours, &c., &c., 
HORACE MANN, 
Secretary of the Board of Education. 

If the robin and other small birds are encouraged 
to build near the habitations of man, they will prefer 
such locations to extensive forests and swamps, where 
hawks and crows and snakes are more apt to be their 
neighbors. 
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Dhpsical Science. 





From the National Intelligencer. 
Geology fer Schools and Families, 
BY JOSIAH HOLBROOK. 


Not a little enthusiasm prevails among the schools 
of our national city in furnishing the seventy thousand 
schools of our nation with specimens of the materials 
of our national buildings—at once a national and a pa- 
triotic enterprise. For the accomplishment of this 
noble and gencrous object, the members of many 
schools rise at early dawn, immediately directing their 
steps towards the Capitol, where they find, by repairs 
now in progress upon the building, any desirable num- 
ber of specimens exactly fitted to their wishes. These 
they select, of a size a little larger than a dollar, in 
numbers suited to their strength or their purposes. 
When thus supplied with specimens, showing the ma- 
terial composing the Capitol of the Union, also the Pre- 
sident’s House and several other buildings, these young 
scientific and patriotic explorers select for an excur- 
sion the Smithsonian Institute or Washington Monu- 
ment, where they also find, by hundreds of cartloads, 
specimens of those buildings exactly prepared to their 
hands. Still persevering till they have accomplished 
their object, they procure without difficulty specimens 
of the Post-Office, of the pillars in the Representatives’ 
Chamber, and of all the public bnildings in the Ame- 
rican metropolis. 

Except the Post-Office and the Monument, the mate- 
rials of these buildings are obtained from conglomerate 
formations; which formations present three gencral 
divisions, with several varieties of each. These three 
divisions come under the terms of sandstone, sili- 
ceous puddingstone, and calcareous puddingstone ; the 
last also called breccia. The sandstone abounds in 
various parts of the world, and is very extensively 
used as a building material, under the common name 
of freestone, from its yielding readily to the drill, the 
wedge, and the chisel, and by them worked Sreely into 
any desirable forms. Sandstone is the common, if not 
the only material used for grindstones, and is much 
used for hearthstones in iron furnaces, forming * the 
deposit for the iron as it becomes liquid from the ore. 

Silicious puddingstone is also exceedingly abundant; 
forming extensive deposites, and even ranges in various 
pets of the world, especially in coal fields. The peb- 
bles composing this rock are sometimes simply quartz; 
at ethers, masses of granite or hornblende formations ; 
varying in size from that of a pea, or even smaller, to 
a foot, or perhaps two or three feet in diameter; filled 
im with small pebbles or grains of sand, and the whole 
being cemented, principally by iron, into solid masses 
mahy miles in extent. Such a rock forms the very 
highest peaks of the Catskill mountains. The pebbles 
and large masses composing this extensive formation 
of rocks are always rounded, giving proof that before 
they were thus formed in large deposites and extensive 
ranges of rocks, they had for a long time been subject 





to attrition. These conglomerate masses and ranges 
are frequently divided by seams of moderate distan- 
ces, from half a foot to several feet, hundreds of feet in 
extent, cutting masses a foot or two in diameter and 
pebbles smaller than peas in one uniform direction, 
leaving plain even surfaces upon these exceedingly ir- 
regular masses, and thus fitting them for handsomely 
faced walls, for which they are extensively used be- 
tween Boston and Providence. Calcareous pudding- 
stone, forming the pillars in the Representative’s cham- 
ber of our National Capitol, is far more limited than 
the silicious already mentioned. Though composed 
almost entirely of rounded masses of limestone, pebbles 
of quartz occasionally appear in it, greatly increasing 
the expense of polishing; indeed, nearly or wholly 
prevent its use for the common purposes of marble. 


Morning excursions, or any excursions for instruc- 
tion, so rich and so practical, and for an object so high 
and noble, bring into harmonious and healthful action 
muscle, mind and soul. No faltering of steps; no mis- 
givings of conscience; no doubtful consciousness of 
noble impulses for a nobleobject ; no doubtful success 
in accomplishing the object of their generous impulses; 
no muddy or misty ideas bewildering their investiga- 
tions; no want of novelty, variety or richness of ideas, 
to give new vigor to every step of their progress m 
substantial, because practical knowledge ; nothing irk- 
some; nothing dull; nothing low or vulgar, nothing 
demoralizing or of doubtful moral tendency, ever calls 
for “ the birch,” or other artificial, unnatural stimulants, 
to impel young muscles and young spirits to pursue 
vigorously and steadily so great an enterprise for so 
high an object; leaving a deep, durable and dignified 
impress upon their own minds, by their efforts to im- 
plant similar impressions upon the minds of others. 

The only question suggested by a movement go truly 
and so highly national, is, for which it is most to be 
admired, its simplicity or its magnificence? A few 
short weeks thus occupied by the young hands, direc- 
ted by active minds and generous souls in our national 
metropolis, are sufficient to transmit and diffuse the 
same noble impulses which animate them to seventy 
thousand schools, and through them to some eight 
millions of young spirits, in a few years to determine 
the character, as they must constitute the strength of 
the American Republic. How is it possible to con- 
ceive of steps more simple, direct or certain; or an 
object more noble, grand or magnificent? 





Astronomical Seience. 

“ When on a clear autumnal evening, after sunset,” 
says an eloquent and beautiful writer, “we take a ge- 
rious and attentive view of the celestial canopy ; whem 
we behold the moon displaying her brilliant crescent 
in the western sky ; the evening star gilding the shades 
of night; the planets moving in their several orbits; 
the stars, one after another, emerging from the blue 
ethereal, and gradually lighting up the firmament, till 
it appears all over spangled with a brilliant assemblage 
of shining orbs; and particularly when we behold one 
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cluster of stars gradually descending below the wes- 
tern horizon, and other clusters emerging from the 
east, and ascending in unison the canopy of heaven; 
when we contemplate the whole celestial vault, with all 
the shining orbs it contains, moving in silent grandeur 
like one vast concave sphere round this lower world, 
and the place on which we stand—such a scene natu- 
rally leads a reflecting mind to such inquiries as these: 
Whence come those stars which are ascending from 
the east? Whither have those gone which have dis- 
appeared in the west? What becomes of the stars 
during the day, which are scen in the night? Is the 
motion which appears in the celestial vault real, or 
does a motion in the earth itself cause this appearance ? 
What are those immense numbers of shining orbs 
which appear in every part of the sky? Are they 
mere studs or tapers fixed in the arch of heaven, or 
are they bodies of immense size and splendor? Do 
they shine with borrowed light, or with their own ‘ha- 
tive lustre? Are they placed only a few miles above 
the region of the clouds, or at immense distances be- 
yond the range of human comprehension? Can their 
distance be ascertained? Can their bulk be comput- 
ed? By what laws are their motion regulated—and 
what purposes are they destined to subserve in the 
great plan of the universe ? " 


These and similar questions it is the province of as- 
tronomical science to resolve, so far as they may be 
compassed by human intelligence. In no other science 
have there been such gradual and constant accessions 
of knowledge, as in this ; and there is, at the same time, 
none in which so much remains to be discovered. 





The Nebular Hypothesis. 

La Place has proposed a hypothesis respecting the 
origin of the solar and planetary systems, which from 
the facts which it attempts to combine, the view of the 
universe which it presents, and the eminence of the 
person by whom it is propounded, is deemed by the 
most scientific astronomers deserving of serious atten- 
tion and investigation. He conjectures that our sun 
and its planetary system was primarily a portion of ir- 
resolvable nebulous matter, the ultimate condensation 
of which into a nucleus generated the heat, the rota- 
tory motion, and all the phenomena of a sun; “ that 
in the original condition of the solar system, the sun 
revolved upon its axis, surrounded by an atmosphere 
which, in virtue of an excessive heat, extended far be- 
yond the orbits of all the planets, the plancts as yet 
having no existence. The heat gradually diminished, 
and as the solar atmosphere contracted by cooling, the 
rapidity of its rotation increased by the laws of rota- 
tory motion, and an exterior zone of vapor was detach- 
ed from the rest, the central attraction being no longer 
able to overcome the increased centrifugal force. This 
zone of vapor might in some cases retain its form, as 
we see it in Saturn’s ring; but more usually the ring 
of vapor would break into several masses, and these 
would generally coalesce into one mass, which would 
revolve about the sun. Such portions of the solar at- 
mosphere abandoned successively at different distances 





would form “ planets in the state of vapor.” These 
planets, it appears from mechanical considerations, 
would have each its rotatory motion, and as the cool_ 
ing of the vapor still went on, would each produce a 
planet, in the same manner as the planets were formed 
from the atmosphere of the sun. “It may easily be con- 
ceived,” continues Professor Whewell, from whose 
Bridgewater Treatise on Astronomy and General Phy- 
sics, this description of the hypothesis under conside- 
ration has been taken, “that all the primary motions 
of a system so produced, would be nearly circular, 
nearly in the plane of the original equator of the solar 
rotation, and in the direction of that rotation. Reasons 
are offered also to show, that the motions of the satel- 
lites thus produced, and the motions of rotation of the 
planets must be in the same direction. And thus it is 
held, that the hypothesis accounts for the most remark- 
able circumstances in the structure of the solar system ; 
viz. the motions of the planets in the same direction, 
and almost in the same plane ; the motions of the satel- 
lites in the same direction as those of the planets; the 
motions of rotation of these different bodies, still in the 
same direction as the other motions, and in planes not 
much different; the small eccentricity of the orbits of 
the planets, upon which condition, along with some of 
the preceding ones, the stability of the system depends; 
and the position of the source of light and heat in the 
centre of the system.” 


District School Journal. 
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The Free School Campaign. 


Ou the first Tuesday of November next, the People 
of the State of New-York are to determine by their 
suffrages, whether Common Scuoor. Epccation shall be 
FREE to all the children of the State, without discrimi- 
nation or restriction—whether the great principle of 
UsiversaL Epvcation shall or shall not be recognized 
and permanently engrafted upon our institutions. No 
more important issue has ever been presented for the 
consideration and deliberate action of our fellow citi- 
zens. All the local questions of the day—all merely 
partizan contests sink into insignificance when com- 
pared with it. We are to establish a great and funda- 
mental principle—and upon our decision depends the 
welfare and happiness of our children, and our chil- 
dren’s children in all coming time. 

We have thought that we could not more appropri- 
ately open this campaign, destined to be so momentous 
in its results to our entire community, than by disse- 
minating broadcast throughout every one of our eleven 
thousand school districts, the able circular addressed 
a year or two since by the Hon. Horace Many of Mas- 
sachusetts, to several of the most eminent and expe- 
rienced teachers in the Union, with the view of ascer- 
taining their opinions in reference to the practical re- 
sults of an enlightened and liberal system of universal 
Education. We shall follow it up with the answers of 
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those distinguished gentlemen to whom the circular 
was forwarded: and we earnestly invoke the careful 
perusal of these important documents, by every indi- 
vidual into whose hands these sheets may come. The 
facts and arguments addressed by Mr. Maw are in- 
controvertible and conclusive: and no right-minded 
person—uo true friend to the permanent well-being 
of the human race — no patriot, philanthropist or 
Christian, can hesitate cordially to subscribe to the 
great principle and lasting truths set forth in this cor- 
respondeuce. When to the force of the arguments here 
so cogently and clearly adduced, is added the weight 
of the testimony borne from so many independent and 
reliable sources, of the power of a sound education to 
renovate and purify the character and the life; the 
obligations incumbent on the state as such, to provide 
such an education for all its future citizens, will be 
seen to admit of no controversy. 





te? There is a paper published in Orange County, 
under the name, we believe, of the “ Banner of Liber- 
ty,” or some such high sounding title, which is enga. 
ged in a ferocious crusade against free schools, normal 
schools, and popular education generally ; and which 
seems apprehensive that the approaching triumph of 
the principle of Ustversat Epucation is destined to 
usher in all the evils of a despotic tyranny. Perhaps 
it may comfort the worthy editors to know that the 
warmest friends of education do not expect to bring 
within its pale, a greater proportion than ninety-nine 
out of every hundred of the whole population of the 
Republic; an arrangement which will leave “ample 
verge and room enough,” for himself and his friends 
for at least an entire generation. 





Government Machinery and Self-Education. 
S. 8. Ranpatt, Esa. 


Dear Sir:—During six months’ residence at the head 
of our nation, two great facts have been very strongly pre- 
sented to my mind, as holding to each other most inti- 
mate and important relations: I mean Ciyit Govery- 
MENT and Setr-Epucation. Facts will best illustrate. 
On leaving New-York for a visit to Virginia, availing 
myself, for the purpose, of your proffered and generous 
hospitality, I took with me, as you know, a large quan- 
tity of the products of young hands in that commercial 
metropulis. A portion of those products were scattered 
in the “ Old Dominion” by your hands and mine, which 
proved to be good seed sown, in good ground, having 
already brought forth fruit abundantly. Your letter of 
acknowledgment to the New-York schools, with some 
directions to teachers, added by S. W. Seton, the agent 
of those schools, and, by him, in elegant style, put into 
the form of a“ Circular,” for general distribution, has 
been scattered broadcast over every section of every 
state in the Union, principally by “ Government Ma- 
cuinerY,” both state and national. The common mode 
of operation was for members of Congress to send co- 
pies to the members of the state legislatures, also to 
public journals in their respective districts, with oihers 











to school superintendents, teachers, and other education- 
al functionaries. With the circular were sent, in many 
cases, specimens from the New-York schools, acknow- 
ledged in your kind and patriotic letter, occasioning and 
principally constituting it. The government machinery 
thus operating, furnished most of the state superinten- 
dents of schools with the products of young hands, and 
to a great extent of “Sxtr-Epvcation,” some ofthe 
best specimens of this hand and handy-work having been 
produced on the domestic board, as you can bear testi- 
mony as a visible witness in your own family. The 
fruits of school instruction and of self-education, thus 
furnished to government functionaries of schools in dif- 
ferent states, have, as they inform me, been used most 
successfully as seeds of knowledge and incentives to as- 
siduous culture, in the various fields of labor under their 
respective supervision. Surely such leaven, placed by 
such hands, in such measure, and in such moveable and 
moving material, must leaven the whole lump. 


Another mode of the workings of government machi- 
nery for self-education deserves notice. A member of 
Congress sends to the several members of the State Le- 
gislature in his congressional district, specimens of writ- 
ing, drawing and other products of young hands, de- 
lightfully employed around a family board. These spe- 
cimens, thus received, through the hands of their con- 
gressional representative, are made the occasion by their 
state legislators, of meetings in their respective legisla- 
tive districts, for exhibition and distribution, at the 
same time inviting a reciprocatory action from the re- 
ceivers, in the same great republican enterprise. The 
only reply necessary for those who should say that na- 
tional and state legislative functionaries would not do 
the work prepared, is, that hey have done it, and that 
many not yet having had the opportunity, have cheer- 
fully offered their services forthwith, 

Another branch of government machinery, which has 


done educational work partially, and will most certainly | 


do it generally and effectually, is the post-office; mak- 
ing the 17,000 postmasters in our nation virtually and 
prominently educational agents, especially promoters of 
Ser Instruction. Under the previsions of the present 
post-office laws, many pustmasters have sent and receiy- 
ed, to and from distant states of our Union, the products 
of self-instruction. Many more could and would do it, 
if they should have opportunities. Under a more en- 
lightened post-office arrangement, which we are certain 
to have, probably before the close of another session of 
Congress, almost anything, as the products of young 
hands and minds, can be sent by this most powerful 
piece of government machinery, capable of performing 
the functions of intellectual and moral veins and arteries 
for our whole nation, from Maine to New-Mexico, and 
from Florida to California. ‘A cent an ounce "’ system, 
which would afford a money making operation to the 
Department, would furnish both to the schools and fa- 
milies of our nation, facilities and inducements for in- 
tellectual, moral, and patriotic correspondence,by which 
in the language of the “circular” referred to, “‘ young 
minds would be heard in affectionate greetings, and in 
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brotherly and sisterly love, from the broad and beauti- 
ful Hudson on the North, to the banks of the Rio Grande 
on the South, from the shores of the Atlantic on the 
East, to the waters of the Pacific on the West; and thus 
by young hands our offerings rendered, a most auspicious 
omen presented, and a sure guaranty given, that amid 
the storms of partisan excitement and political passions, 
would be preserved undimmed and untarnished, our 
Union, ‘one and indissoluble.’”’ 


A most important feature of self education. admirably 
fitted for the workings of government machinery, has, 
within a few weeks past, been most strongly and strik- 
ingly developed in our national city. It is the principle 
of a mechanic working his own tools, a chemist his own 
apparatus, or pupils their own instruments of instruc- 
tion. In the great work of self instruction, this princi- 
ple is applicable to an extent which few apprehend, 
producing results which none can calculate. Asa single 
case, not less than 2,000, probably 3,000 misses and lads 
in this city, have within a few weeks past, collected, ar- 
ranged and labelled by their own hands,CaBinEts or Gx- 
oLocy, showing the elements and structure of the world, 
and of course an appropriate elementary lesson to every 
person in the world—a case of preparing their own in- 
struments, not only important but essential to any sub- 
stantial knowledge of the subject. Instruments for 
Practical Mensuration, illustrating the ratio of increase, 
the various combinations and relations of cubes and 
other mathematical solids, more complete than ever be- 
fore witnessed by me, have been made, and are now in 
progress in great numbers by young hands directed by 
young minds in this city; and thattoo as an amusement 
most eagerly sought for, producing, as one of the most 
important results, habits of productive industry, under 
the guidance of miads, familiar with principles ensgring 
success; avoiding almost certainly abortive efforts. 


To some extent globes have been made by self in- 
structors, and for one modeof instruction in geography. 
They can be made any where, by any persons who 
should provide themselves with prints for covering 
them; securing the aid of a turner, perhaps, for prepar- 
ing the balls to be covered. By very simple arrange- 
ments, under a system of co-operation,and reciprocation 
by school functionaries, and through the schools in all 
parts of the country, both cheaper and better Scuvor 
Apparatus can be prepared on the very spot where 
it is to be used, and by the hands of the very pupils 
needing its use, than is now to be obtained from any 
place at any price. In proof of the correctness of such 
a statement, I can mention, that an instrument for illus- 
trating practical mensuration, and the elements of crys- 
tallography, and of mechanism generally, has recently 
been made in this city, entirely by the hands of a girl 
ten years old, which I would not exchange for two like 
one on the same subject, recently procured from France 
at the cost of six dollars. 


I am also able to state, that for establishing such a 
system of a co-operation and reciprocation, among 
schools and school agents, measures are in vigorous ope- 

















ration, bringing to their aid not only the government 
functionaries of our nation, but foreign ministers and 
other public functionaries from other nations, who 
bring to it active, spirited efforts, under large, enlight- 
ened views, which leave no doubt of success. 

Perhaps, in justice alike to myself and the public, I 
ought to improve this occasion to say, that‘ Ho.Broor’s 
APPARATUS,” purporting to come from Holbrook & Co. 


-| of Ohio, is by the agency of a deposed methodist preach- 


er, and that I have in it no direction, interest or respon- 
sibility whatever. Such a notice seems to be especial- 
ly called for by the fact, that almost every device 
has been resorted to by venders to have it understood to 
be mine, and that in numerous cases coming to my 
knowledge, schools procuring it under such representa- 
tations and belief, have soon found it so defective and 
erroneous, as to throw it aside, as causing the sad evi 
of giving erroneous first impressions. ; 

With thousands of kind recollections, 

I remain, my dear sir, 
Your greatly obliged friend, 
JOSIAH HOLBROOK. 





Normal Schools in Great Britain. 

We have been. obligingly favored by Prof. Perxtys 
Principal of the State Normal School, with the perusal 
of a letter and sundry documents forwarded to him by 
an intelligent English gentleman, who has recently visi- 
ted this country. With the permission of Prof. P. we 
append the following extract from the letter. 


“ The first Normal School which was opened in Great 
Britain, commenced its operations in the year 1818 ; for 
some years after it continued to be the only institution 
of the kind of which the country could boast. The ad- 
vantages of such a valuable means of elevating and im 
proving the position of the schoolmaster ultimately told 
upon the community, and for the last few years the 
number has been considerably increasing, there being 
now 16 normal schools scattered over different portions 
of Great Britain and Ireland, in active operation, besides 
several others that are now erecting. 

The majority of these schools are intended for the 
training of young men; iu some of them, however ladies 
are admitted ; but when this is the case, the sexes have 
special tutors and courses of instruction, and do not com 
mingle,as is the case with you at Albany. The reason why_ 
the same amount of provision is not made in our normal 
schools for ladies as for gentlemen, arises from the fact, 
that the number of the former as teachers in our country 
is very much smaller than it is with you. The length 
of time occupied by the student in these establishments 
varies from six months to three years. From recent pro- 
ceedings in our legislature, it is likely that for the future 
eighteen months will be the minimum, and three years 
the maximum time spent in gaining a knowledge of the 
art of teaching. 

“‘These establishments are supported partly by the 
fees of the pupils, partly by voluntary subscriptions, 
and in some cases by annual grants of money from the 
public treasury of the Government. All the Normal 
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Schools might avail themselves of aid from the latter 
source, but some of them refuse to acknowledge the 
right of the state to interfere either with the religion or 
the education of the people, believing as they do that 
religious teaching, both by erample and precept, ought 
to form an essential part in day as well as Sunday 
schools, and they cannot allow the government to lay 
its unholy hands on any thing so eacred as the formation 
and training the character of our juvenile population. 
The number of teachers now annually sent from our 
various normal schools is, I should think, about 1,0Q0. 
‘*I send you along with this letter, an account of the 
oldest, and perhaps the best normal school in our coun- 
try. Since the pamphlet was printed the course of in- 
struction pursued at it has been extended, particularly 
with reference to mathematics, natural philosophy and 
natural history. You will see by the time table, that a 
much greater proportion of time is occupied by the pu- 
pils in this institution, in the model, or as I think you 
call it, practising school, than appeared to me to be the 
case in yours. The great motto of our normal schools 
being aptness to teach and skilfulness in governing.” 





Canal, Onondaga Co. July 2, 1849. 


Dear Sir: I beg leave to offer a plan for furnishing 
teachers with a system of literary and scientific tracts 
for daily circulation among the schools of the nation. 
I will not pause to offer arguments for its necessity or 
practicability. I leave the one to be decided by the 
intelligence of society and the other as a natural infer- 
ence from the several details to be given. 

1; I propose that the plan assume the form of a na- 
tional enterprise, and sustain the character of a humane 
and disinterested institution. 

2. That it embrace the most discriminating and syste 
matic selections from the several sources of learning, 
science and general knowledge, thoroughly illustrated 
and embellished, and rigidly adapted to the capacities 
of childhood, youth and adult age, in the form of brief 
and convenient tracts. 

3. That their use be applied on a well grounded and 
permanent system of circulation. 

The first of these requisites might be attained 
through the action of the National Convention, which 
is to meet at Philadelphia. 

The second by suitable committees, with a systema- 
tic assignment of duties, and by a proper graduation 
of the tracts to the several stages of life, by every 
teacher in the nation subscribing one dollar annually 
to a general publication fund. 

The third, by confiding their dispensation and ma- 
nagement to the several subscribing teachers as incen- 
tive means for the promotion of order, obedience and 
a daily habit of systematic reading among their pupils. 

Let us imagine these ends accomplished, and con- 
ecive from five hundred to one thousand sound, beauti- 
ful and systematic tracts at the disposalof each of fifty 
thousand teachers dispersed through all the lanes of 
society, and could any one reasonably doubt of the 
inestimable amount of salvation and enjoyment which 





would flow from such an enterprise? But I am happy 
that I have the privilege of addressing a source where 
neither comment nor argument are necessary. 

Submitted with sentiments of the highest confidence 
and esteem. 





CHAUNCEY GOODRICH 
8. S. Ranpatt, Ese. 
Ed. Dis. School Jour. 





A Word to Boys. 

Be Polite-—Study the graces; not the graces of the 
dancing master, of bowing and scraping; nor the infi- 
del etiquette of Chesterfield, but benevolence, the 
graces of the heart, whatever things are true, honest, 
just, pure, lovely and of good report. The true secret 
of politeness is, to please, to make happy—flowing 
from goodness of heart—a fountain of love. As you 
leave the family circle for retirement, say, good night: 
when you rise, say good morning. Do you meet or 
pass a friend in the street, bow gracefully, with the 
usual salutation. Wear a hinge on your neck—keep it 
well oiled, and above all, study Solomon and the epis- 
tle of Paul. 


Be Civil.—When the rich Quaker was asked the se- 
cret of his success in life, he answered, “ Civility, 
friend, civility.” Some people are uncivil, sour, sullen, 
morose, crabbed, crusty, haughty, really clownish and 
impudent. Run for your life! ‘“Seest thou a man 
wise in his own conceit! there is more hope of a fool 
than of him.” 


Be kind to everybody.—There is nothing like kindness, 
it sweetensevery thing. A single look of love, a smile, 
a grasp of the hand, has gained more friends than both 
wealth and learning.—“ Charity suffereth long and is 
kind.” 


Never strike back.—That is, never render evil for evil. 
Some boys give eye for eye, tooth for tooth, blow for 
blow, kick for kick. Awful! Little boys, hark !— 
What says Solomon? “Surely the churning of milk 
bringeth forth butter, and the wringing of the nose 
bringeth forth blood ; so the forcing of wrath bringeth 
forth strife.’ Recompense no man evil for evil; but 
overcome evil with good. ‘‘ Love your enemies, bless 
them that curse you.” 


In reply to @ Question, avoid the monosyllables yes 
and no, thus, “ Is your father in good health ?” instead 
of saying, “ Yes sir,” say “very good, sir, thank you.” 

Avoid Vulgar, common-place or slang phrases, such 
as “ by jinks,” “first-rate,” “I'll bet,” &c. Betting is 
not merely vulgar, but sinful, a species of gambling. 
Gentlemen never bet. 

Think before you speak.—Think twice, think what to 
speak, how to speak, when to speak, to whom to speak ; 
and withall hold up your head, and look the person to 
whom you are speaking fnll in the face, with modest 
dignity and assurance. Some lads have a foolish, 
sheepish bashfulness, sheer off, hold down their heads 


and eyes, as if they"were guilty of sheep stealing! Ne - 
. ver be ashamed to do right. 
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Editor's Cable. 


Mandcville’s Scrics of Reading Books. 
Consisting of— 








1. Primary Reaper; designed for the use of the 
youngest children in our schools ; 

2. Tue Seconp Reaper: 

3. Turrp Reaper, ror THE Common ScHooLs AND 
ACADEMIES: 

4. Fourtn Reaper, DO. , * Do. 

5. Course or Reavina, for Common Schools and the 
Lower Classes of Academies on the plan of 

6. Evements oF Reapine anp Oratory: 


By Henry Maypevitre, D.D., Professor of Moral 
Science and Belles Letters, in Hamilton College. 


We are indebted to the enterprising publishers, D- 
Appieton & Co., 200 Broadway, New York, for a copy 
of each of the above works of Professor ManpeEvitte, 
of Hamilton College. The high character and un- 
doubted abilities of the author afford a sufficient guar- 
antee of their intrinsic merits ; and although amid the 
multiplicity of modern Reading Books, it would be 
invidious to institute a critical comparison, especially 
a8 we ourselves are, in some degree, a party in inter- 
est, yet, as we go for the highest liberty, we can 
eheerfully commend this series to the attention of 
teachers and parents. “ Try all things; hold fast that 
which is good,” is, in our judgment, a safe motto in 
eases of this description. 

Tue Boy or Mount Ruta: By Miss C. M. Sepewicx, 
Author of Rodwood, Hope Leslie, &c., &e. Boston, 
Crosby & Nichols, 1849. 

This is one of the most precious gems of the season. 
The story is one of thrilling interest, and the moral 
inculcated, such as purifies, renovates and strengthens 
the best affections of our nature. We know of no 
work better adapted to the tastes and wants of our 
youth ; and none that we would sooner recommend to 
parents and trustees of libraries. 


Rospert Dawson: 
History oF MADAGASCAR: 


LearninG To THINK: 
LEARNING TO FEEL: 
Learning To Act: Sorar System: 

Revusren Kent: Sinereat Heavens. 

We are frequently asked, whether the books pub- 
Kshed by the American Sunday School Union are suit. 
able for the District School Libraries? In answer, 
we must say, that we do not know the titles, much less 
the contents of the twentieth part of their publications. 
Having read the books above named, we can recom- 
mend them as well adapted to the comprehension of 
the young reader, and every way suitable for District 
School Libraries. They all have a high moral and 
religious character, and are also wholly free from sec- 
tarian taint and bias. 


Aw AnatyticaL anv Practicat GRAMMAR OF THE Ena. 
tisH LaxcuaGe; by Rev. Peter Buttions, late Pro- 
fessor of Languages in the Albany Academy, and 
author of the series of Grammars, Greek, Latin and 





English on the same plan, &c. New-York; Pratt, 


Woodford & Co., 1849.° 

We regard this as a very valuable work. Perhaps 
no man living has bestowed more labor and thought 
upon the structure and laws of language than Dr. 
Buttioxs. The present edition of his English Gram- 
mar, has, we are informed in the preface, been almost 
entirely re-written. It is much enlarged, and the im- 
portant and difficult subject of analysis, wholly omitted 
in the former work, is here treated at considerable 
length and with striking ability. We cordially com- 
mend the work to the attention and regard of parents 
and teachers. 











Indian Presidential Election. 

We give below quite a novelty in the way of election 
returns—being nothing less than the official certificate 
of the results of the Presidential election among the 
Indians of the Cattaraugus and Allegany Reservations, 
held at Cattaraugus on the 2d instant. We copy from 
the Cattaraugus Republican, to which paper the certifi- 
cate of the canvassers was communicated by Mr. R. H. 
SHANKLAND, who says the canvass was conducted in a 
peaceable and orderly manner, highly creditable to the 
people at large, and might be looked at with profit by 
some of our white brethren, as worthy of emulation. 
A copy of the printed ballots, used at the polls accom- 
panying the returns, and the proceedings generally ex- 
hibit a degree of capacity and intelligence not always 
found in the election proceedings and returns of the 
more favored ‘ white man.” 

The editor of the Republican says the contest was 
quite spirited, and resulted in the entire election of what 
is called the ‘‘ New Government Party” candidates in 
opposition to the Chiefs. The ticket marked “A” is 
the Chiefs’ ticket. It will be perceived that the Chiefs 
refused to run candidates elective under the new Con- 
stitution, such as President, Councillors, &c., but mere- 
ly nominated such officers as were authorized by the 
laws of this State under the acts of 1845 and ’47: 


““We the undersigned, Peace Makers and Clerk of the 
Seneca Nation of Indians, presiding at tle election of 
said Nation held at the Council House on the Cattarau- 
gus Reservation, on the first Tuesday of May, in the 
year 1849, do hereby certify, that three hundred and 
seven electors voted at such election, that the individu- 
als named in the printed ticket or list hereunto annexed 
ander the style of “ National Ticket,” received respect- 
ively one hundred and eighty-seven votes for the offices 
specified in such ticket according to the tenor thereof, 
excepting Geo. Deer for Councilor, and Gardner York 
for Peace Make1, and John Taylor for Deputy Marshal, 
each of whom received one hundred and eighty-six. 

“ We do farther certify that the individuals named in 
the printed ticket hereunto annexed marked “A,” re- 
ceived respectively one hundred and twenty votes for 


‘the offices specified in the said last mentioned ticket 
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according to the tenor thereof. We do further certify 
that Daniel Shongo received one vote for Deputy Mar- 
shal,. for the Allegany Reservation. 

“‘ We do further certily that the officers named in the 
said ‘ National Ticket’ are all duly elected. 

Done at the Council House this first day of May, in 
the year one thousand eight hundred and forty-nine. 


JOHN KENNEDY, Jr., 
8. M. PATTERSON, 


his 
TANDY »< JIMESON, 
o% mark. 
JOHN HUDSON, 


his 
JOHN * COOK. 


mark. 
WM. JIMERSON, Clerk. 


NATIONAL TICKET. 


For President—Solomon W. McLane. 
For Clerk—William Jemerson. 
For Treasurer—Andrew John. 


ALLEGANY OFFICERS. 


For Councilors—Robert Watt, Peter Jimeson, John 
Snyder, John King, Samuel Jones, John Halftown, 
Brooks Redeye, Charles Obail, Dodge Fatty. | 

For Superintendent of Schools—Hamilton Shongo. 

For Overseers ef the Poor—Isaac L. John, James 
Bucktooth, Peter Halfwhite. 

For Assessors—Jesse Plummer, Benjamin Williams, 
William Halftown. y 

For Overseers of Highways—Benjamin Huclfson, 
John L. John, Peter John. 

For Marshal—Amos Johnson. 

For Deputy Marshal—John Crouse, John Taylor. 

For Peace Makers—Peter T Crouse, George Crouse, 
David Shongo. 


CATTARAUGUS OFFICERS. 


For Councilors—George Green Blanket, Little Joe, 
Charles Kennedy, John Cook, John Luke, George Deer, 
John Bennett, George Jemerson, Solomon Obail. 

For Superintendent of Schools—John Luke. 

For Ocerseers of the Poor—Joho Shanks, Button 
George, Peter Snow. 

For Assessors—Jolin Seneca, Andrew Snow, Thomas 
B. Greybeard. 

For Overseers of Highways—Wallace King, Thos. 
Shongo, David Tall Chief. 

For Marshal—Stephen Silverheels. 

For Deputy Marshals—Jacob G. Seneca, William 
Logan. 

For Peace Makers—William Jemerson, Gardner 
York, John Seneca. 

a i 


ALLEGANY RESERVATION. 


For Peace Makers—Simeon Pierce, Owen Black- 
snake, James Pierce. 

For Marshal—Fisher Pierce. 

For Treasurer—Henry Silverheels. 

For Clerk—Maris B. Pierce. 


CATTARAUGUS RESERVATION. 


For Peace Makers—Seneca White, John Jacobs, 
John Kennedy, Jr. 

For Marshal—Thomas Jimeson. 

For Treasurer—Henry Silverheels. 

For Clerk—Maris B. Pierce. 


CaTTARAuGus RESERVATION, 
Clerk’s Office. 


T hereby certify that I have examined and compared 
the foregoing certificates with the original, now on file 
in the archives uf the Seneca Nation of Indians, and it 
is a correct transcript of the same and of the whole of 
said certificate. 

WM. JEMERSON, 
Clerk of the Seneca Nation of Indians. 


Poctrp. 








The Brevity of Life. 


Behold 
How short a span 
Was long enough of old 
To measure out the life of man; 
In those well-tempered days, his time was then 
Surveyed, cast up, and found but threescore years and ten. 


24 Alas, 
And what is that! 
They come, and slide, and pass 
Before my pen can tell thee what: 
The posts of time are swift, which, having run 
Their seven short stages o’er, their short-lived task is done. 


Our days 
Begun, we lend 
To sleep, to antic plays 
And toys, until the first stage end; 
Twelve waning moons, twice five times told, we give 
To unrecovered loss ; we rather breathe than live. 


We spend 
A ten years’ breath 
Before we apprehend 
What ’tis to live, or fear a death ; 
Our childish dreams are filled with painted joys, 


Which please our sense a while, and waking, prove but toys. 


How vain 
How wretched is 
Poor man, that doth remain 
A slave to_such a state as this! 
His days are short at longest, few at most; 
They are but bad at best, yet lavished out or lost. 


They be 
The secret springs 
That make our minutes flee 
On wheels more swift than eagle’s wings; 
Our life’s a clock, and every gasp of breath 


Breathes forth a warning voice, till Time shall strike a death. 


How soon 
Our new born light 
Attains to full-aged noon! 
Aud this, how soon to gray-haired night! 
We spring, we bud, we blossom, and we blast, 
Ere we can count our days, our days they flee so fast. 


They end 
When scarce begun ; 
And ere we apprehend 
That we begin to live, our life is done. 
Man, count thy days, and if they fly too fast 


For thy dull thoughts to count, COUNT EVERY DAY THY LAST. 


HERBERT. 





The Spirit of Progress. 
BY MRS. F. D. GALE. 
The gloomy night is breaking, 
E’en now the sunbeams rest, 
With a faint, yet cheering radiance, 
On the hill-tops of the West. 


The mists are slowly rising 
From the valley and the plain, 
And a spirit is awaking, 
That shall never sleep again. 
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And ye may hear, that listen, 
The spirit’s stirring song, 

That surges like the ocean, 
With its solemn bass along! 


“Ho! can ye stay the rivers, 
Or bind the wings of Light, 

Or bring back to the Morning 
The old departed Night ? 


“Nor shall ye check my impulse, 
Nor stay it for an hour, 

Until Earth’s groaning millions 
Have felt the healing power!” 


That spirit is Progression, 
In the vigor of its youth— 
The foeman of Oppression, 
And its armor is the Trutn. 


Old Error with its legions 
Must fall beneath its wrath ; 
Nor blood, nor tears, ner anguish, 
Will mark its brilliant path. 


But onward, upward, heavenward, 
The spirit still will soar, 

Till Peace and Love shall triumph, 
And FALSEHOOD reign no more. 











TEXT BOOKS 
For Colleges and High Schools. 


PusuisuHep zy G. P. Putnam, New-York. 


N.B.—Teachers, and Schoo] Committees will be suppiied with 
— of the following for examination, on application to the pub- 
Ushers: 

The Practical Elocutionists, For Colleges, Academies, and High 
Schools. By Joan W. S. Hows, Professor of Elocution in Coltum- 
bia College. 

* * This work is confidently recommended to the attention of 
the Teaching Public, and intelligent students, for its thorough prac- 
tical character. 

It comprises the author’s system of Elocutionary Instruction 
which, during a long course of successful professional practice 
has been most satisfactorily tested and stamped by public approval. 

A close analytical direction of the sense and construction of lan- 
guage is made the leading principle of instruction, rather than a 
servile adherence to elaborate mechanical rules. Nature is at all 
times followed as the only sure teacher. The perceptive and rea- 
soning powers of the pupil are constantly brought into action, and 
the few essential rules of the art are’so simplified and adapted, on 
these iples, as to become jonly the subordinate auxiliaries in 
the acquirement of an earnest, natural and unaffected mode of de- 
iivery. 

A copious and varied selection of examples, from the best au- 
thors, are given for ice in the illustration of the system, the 
targer portion of which have never before been incorporated into 
any similar work. They will be found of an uniform high toned 
character, and will furnish to the youthfulfpupil a meme’ f ot 
thought and information on topics of general importance and in- 
terest. —12mo in August. 

The pd ae Book ; comming sclesiens Bg on 

ngs of WASHINGTON IRVING, prepared for the use o 
schools.—12mo in ‘ 

* * This volume comprises a series of scenes, adventures, sket- 
ehes of character, and historical — from the life of Columbus, 
Ener ape bpd on the Prairies, Granada, Bracebri Hall, Sketch 
Book, &c.; 80 as to form an able and useful reading 
book for the higher classes in schools and academies. 

The Botanical Text Book ; by Prof. A. Gray, of Harvard Col- 
Mee. With 1000 Engravings on wood. New edition 12mo, $1.75. 
“The best elementary view of the vegetable kingdom.”—WSilii- 
man’s Journal . 


Prof. Dana’s System of Mineralogy ; comprising the most re- 


cent veries.”” New edition, 8vo, $3. 

A Chemical Text Book ; by O. W. Gress, Professor of Chemis- 
try in the Free Academy, New York. 12mo, in preparation. 

A Diythelageost Text Book ; with original illustrations.. Adapted 
to the use of Universities and High Schools, and for popular read- 
ing. ByM. A. Dwicur. With an Introduction by TayLor Lewis, 
bin A of Greek in the University of New York; 12mo, half 
bound, $1.50. 

Also, a fine edition in octavo, with illustrations, cloth, $3; cloth 
gilt. $3,50; half morocco, top edge gilt, $3,795. 
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*,” This work has been prepared with great care, illustra i 

effective outline drawings. and is desighed to treat the subject in 
an original, comprehensive and unexceptionable manner, so as to 
fill the place, as a text book. which is 2m eneipeted ; while it is 
also an attractive and readable table k for general use. It 


is introduced as a text book in many of the leading colleges and 
schools. 


‘“ As a book of reference for the general reader, we know not its 
equal. The information it contains is almost as nec to the 
active reader of modern literature, as for the professed scholar.” — 
Home Journal. 


“ A valuable edition to our elementary school books, being writ- 
ten in good taste and with ability, and well adapted to popular in- 
struction.””—Prof. Webster, N. Y. Free Academy. 

New York Public School Drawing Cards ; Studies in Drawi 
in a Progressive Series of Lessons on Cards : beginning with te 
most elementary studies, and adapted for use at home and echools. 
By Benyam1n H. Cos, teacher of Drawing. In ten series, marked 
one to ten, cach containing about eighteen studies : 25 cents each 
pacquet. 

The design is— 

1, To make the exercise in drawing highly interesting to the 


pupil : 

- To make drawings so simple, and so gradually progressive, as 
to enable any teacher, whether acquainted with drawing or not, to 
instruct his pupils to advantage. 

3, To take the place of one-half the writing lessons, with confi- 
dence that the learner will acquire a knowledge of writing in less 
time than is usually required : 

4, To give the pupils a bold, rapid and artist-like style of draw- 


ing. 

They are executed with taste and skill, and form, in our judg- 

ment, one of the best series of lessons in drawing, which we have 

met with. The author justly remarks, that “ the whole is so sim- 
lified as to enable any teacher, without previous study, to instruct 
ris pupils with advantage.” au 


‘TO SCHOOL TEACHERS, __ 
And the Friends of Education generally. 


GATES, STEDMAN & Co., 116 Nassau st., New-York. 


Publish this day, Thursday, July 5th, The Primer and First Read 
er of the the NATURAL SERIES OF READING BOOKS, by 
Otiver B. Pierce, a 


“Take Nature’s path, and mad opinions leave.”"— Pope, 


Also an Essay on Reading, Spelling, §c. §c., by the same. 

ic _ Teachers and school officers in the city, are invited to call 
and receive copies for examination. 

Those residing in any other part cf the United States, who will 
send, postpaid, their post-office address. shall receive gratis, through 
the mail, copies of the above, subject only to postage, which on the 
Primer (bound) is 44 cents; on the First Reodee. 64 cents; the 
Essay 2} cents. ? 

The Second Reader will be issued in about three weeks, and 
will be sent on the same terms as the above. Postage about 10 or lz 
cents probably. ; 

The following are some of the features of “ The Natural Series,”” 
when complete. Especial attention is solicited to the plan of teach- 
ing the right pronunciation of words, (without continual reference 
to the teacher) as the author believes that life is too short for a per- 
son to be required to spend one-half in going astray, and half of 
- o half in discovering his mistake, and returning to the 
right road. 


I. The Primer; alphabetical, with more than seventy cuts. 72 p. 
II, The First Reader ; with more than fifty cuts. 108 pages. 
IIT. The Second Reader ; with more than fifty cuts—in press. 
IV. The Third Reader ; to be issued in September, 1849. 

V. The Fourth Reader ; to follow the Third Reader very soon. 
VI. The Fifth Reader ; to follow the Fourth Reader very soon. 


The Primer presents {a new and improved method of j 
the alphabet. Following the alphabetical exercises are eure 
"Td his progress theoush ee Seriem'¢ - 

n his progress throug! ies, the child learns correcti 
the principles of Orthoepy and Orthography, by the same ia, 
ont Co , ing to actual usage among the best speakers and writers 
of the day. 

By the various primary works, from the first writing of the lan- 
guage down to the present time, the learner has been taught to 
pronounce {r= peach various classes of words, but es- 
pecially that very numerous class having the termination ed, not 
spoken as a separate syllable ; as lov-ed, prov-ed, knock-ed, dash- 
“tie eh naving be 

€ chil ving been taught by the books to pronounce su 
words as just indicated, finds, later, to his lexity and —_ 
ragement, that what he has thus acquired ” alt wrong. He must 
now ‘unlearn this, and learn that such words are to be spoken 
lovd not lov-ed; provd, not prov-ed; nokt, not knock-ed; dasht, 
= a $ ary not age age to &c. . 
y the Natural Series, the child is always taught the right. - 
and not the wrong afterwards. silitbieed eiuiany 
It is believed that the use of the Natural Series will secure a free 
easy and natural style of elocution in the progressive tyro, and wil 
naturalize the constrained, stiff and artificial reader. . 
_ It is believed, also, that these books are better graduated in their 
intellectual character, than others now in common use, and sim- 
SS” higher and more attractive and impressive in the'1 
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MARK H. NEWMAN & CO’S 


List of Valuable School Books. 


Thompson’s Table Boo! : 

Thompson’s Mental Arithmetic. 

Thompson’s Practical Arithmetic. 

Thompson’s High Arithmetic. 

These arithmetics have been published{less than four years, and 
yet such is their merit in the estimation of practical teachers, that 
they have been adopted, and are now in use in the public schools 
of the cities of New York, Brooklyn, Hartford, Springfield, Bridge- 
port, Rochester, Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Syracuse, Auburn. 

hey are also in use in many of the best academies and schools in 
the various States of the Union. Teachers are furnished with 
copies of either for examination with a view to use. 


SANDERS’ SERIES OF SCHOOL BOOKS, 
ComPRISING : 


Sanders’ Pictorial Primer, 48 PP. 
Sanders’ School Reader, First Book, 120 pp. 
Sanders’ School Reader, Second Book, 150 pp. 
Sanders’ School Reader, ‘Third Book, 250 pp. 
Sanders’ School Reader, Fourth Book pp. 
Sanders’ School Reader, Fifth Book, 456 pp. 

Sanders’ Spelling Book. 

Five Millions sold, and the demand constantly increasing ! ! 


No series of school books, during the short period from their 
first publication, has had so wide a circulation, or been so favorably 
received by teachers and the friends of education, as Sanders’ 
Series of Reading Books. They have been officially adopted in 
almost every county in the State of New-York, as the uniform 
series of text books. 4 

They are also extensively used in New England, and in the 
Southwest and Western States. 


WILLSON’S HISTORICAL SERIES. 


Willson’s Juvenile American History. 

Willson’s History of the United States. 

Willson’s American History. 

Willson’s Chart of American History. _ : 

Willson’s Outlines of General History, (in preparation.) 

Willson’s Histories have received the unqualified recommenda- 
tion of many of the first scholars in our country, Willson’s His- 
tory of the United States is now the Text Book in the Public 
Schools of New-York City, Providence, Hartford, Newark, Albany 
Rochester, Buffalo, Cincinnatti, and St. is; also, in the Norma 
School at Albany, in Carey’s Academy, and in the Classical Aca- 
demy at Cincinnatti, Baptist Institution at Covington, (Kentucky,) 
Wesleyan Female College. &c., &c. 

McElligott’s Young ~ al 

McElligott’s Avalystical Manual. 

Porter’s Rhetorical Reader. 

Gray’s Elements of Chemistry. 

Hitchcock’s Elements of Geology. 

Wewman’s Practical Rhetoric. 


SCHOOL SINGING BOOKS. 


The Young Choir. 

The School Singer. 

The Young Melodist. 

Flora’s Festival. 

The above Singing Books are by that indefatigable teacher and 
excellent musician, William B. Bradbury, who has been so suc- 
cessful in the instruction of children in music. They are the best 
singing books published for use in day schools. 

‘Our great aim has been to publish none but the best text books 
for schools, and we believe that none better are to be found than 
those published by us. Their already extensive use in every 
state of the Union is some evidence of the estimation in which they 
are held. 


199 Broadway, New-York. 
Marx H. NEwMAN, 
Henry Ivison. 





Get the Best. 


“ all young persons should have a standard DICTIONARY at 
their elbows. And while you are about it, gel the best ; that Dic- 
tionary is 

Neah Webster's, 


The great work, unabridged. If you are too poor, save the amount 
from off your back, to put it into your head.”—Phrenological Jour- 
nal, 

“ Dr. Webster’s great work is the best Dictionary of the English 
Lan .'— London Morning Chronicle. 

a This volume must find its way into all our Ese and good 
private libraries, for it provides the English studentwith a mass 
of the most valuable information which he would in vain seek 
for elsewhere.” — London Literary Gazette. 

“The very large and increasing demand for this work. affords 
the best possible evidence to the publishers that it is highly accept- 
able to the great body of the American ple.” : 

Containing three {imes the amount of matter of any other English 
Dictionary compiled in this country, or any Abridgment of this 
work. 


Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass., and for sale 
by E. H. PEASE & Co., Albany, and by all Booksellers in 
the United States. May 2. 








——— 


TO TEACHERS AND PARENTS. 


A uniform series of elementary school books. 
ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


This series is now too well known, its merits are too thoroughly 
established, to render any new encomiums necessasy. Each vo- 
lume comprised in it, was prepared with the utmost care ; the de- 
sign being tv furnish the youth of our country with a uniform and 
complete Serics of Elementary School Books, as nearly perfect, as 
in the nature of things, possible. No labor nor expense has been 
spared in the pursuit of this object. Those engaged in this arduous 
work, have the gratification of an approval, heretofore unparallel- 
ed, by the educational public, of both their design and its execution 
in the Eclectic Educational Series. It is now more extensively 
adopted as the Standard Series of Class Books in our best schools 
and academies, than any other similar work. 

Annexed will be founda list of the books comprised in the Spell- 
ing and Reading courses : 


Reading and Spelling Course. 
MeGuffey’s Eclectic Primer. 
McGuffey’s Eclectic Spelling Book, 144 pages, 12mo. 
McGuffey’s Eclectic First Reader, 108 pages, 18mo. 
McGuffey’s Eclectic Second Reader, 192 pages, 16mo. 
McGuffey’s Eclectic Third Reader, 216 pages 12mo. 
McGuffey’s Eclectic Fourth Reader, 336 pages, 12mo. 
McGuffey’s Rhetorical Guide, or Fifth Reader, 480 pages, 12me 


The Hemans Young Ladies’Reader, for Female Schools, eom- 
= expressly for the Eclectic Educational Series. By Dr. T. L. 
inneo, 480 pages. 12mo. 


From the Teachers in the Public Schools, Chicago, Riineis. | 


We, the undersigned, teachers in the public schools of Ch 
have used Sanders’ Series of Readers and Spelling Book for some 
— with constantly increasing aversion—having almost daily 
detested some grammatic blunder, or failure in the plan, or execm 
tion of the plan of the work. 

Within the last three months, we have age | examined the 
Eclectic Series of Readers and Spelling Book, and without hesita- 
tion or reservation, we pronounce it the very best series that we 
have ever seen, as concerns the plan (which is excellent,) the exe 
cution of the plan (which is admirable,) and t he variety, elegance, 
and high-tone morality of the lessons in each and every number. 
There are features in the last above named series (to be found ia 
no other series which we have ever seen) that are of incalculable 
benefit to the teacher. We cannot but hope for McGuffey's 
Readers and Speiler a wide-spread popularity and extensive use. 


(Signed) A. D. Sturtevant, A. W. Ingalls, S. Taylor, E. J. Fer 
n, R.M. Young, M. Whitlock, M. C. Durant, A. Wheeles, B 

. Rosseter, A. M. Day, L. F. Chamberlain. 

November 10, 1847. 


The undersigned, teachers, fully concur in the above sopeeeed 
opinion of Sander’s Series, and recommendation of McGaffey'’s 
Series of Readers and Spelling Book. 

St. Charles.—(Signed) Ansell Smith, N. V. Leonard. J.P. Vanee, 
D. M. Jones, J. P. Vance, D. M. Jones, A. C. Ward. 

Oswego.—C. G. Martin, R. H. Woolseraft. 

Elgin —Mrs L. S. Lovel. 

Aurora,—H. F. Kingsbury, E. Shoemaker, H. S. Robinson, S. E. 
Leonard, L. A. Parsons. 

Naperville.—M. B. Gregory, L. M. Chance, P. J. Turner. 


Published by CLARK AUSTIN & Co., 205 Broadway, 
New: York. 





~NEW BOOKS, 


TO TEACHERS § SCHOOL COMMITTEES. 


The High School, Primary Pronouncing, and Pocket Dictiona- 
ries of Webster, having recently been rev and made to con- 
form to the large quarto, unabridged work, by the son of the author 
Wm. G. Webster, Esq., and Prof. Chauncey A. Goodrich, of Yale 
College, now constitute a high and uniform standard. This work 
has been lately introduced as the standard in all the public schools 
of New-York City, Brooklyn and Philadelphia. 


Maitison’s Elementary Astronomy, recently illustrated by 16 
miniature charts, in fine wood engraving, which have heretofore 
been published only as large maps on rollers. It is now complete, 
with glossary and questions, in one 12mo. volume. It yt and 
explains fully and clearly the entire mechanism of the Heavens : 
it is the best astronomy extant for schools or private learners. 

New Histories, illustrated: United States, England, France, 
Greece and woe pe bound ; 12mos , of near 400 pp. each, 
by S. G. Goodrich, or Peter Parley—low priced edition, recently 
published, and selling rapidly. 

Goodrich’s National Quarto Geography, new edition with new 


ma 
Mitchel’s Burritt’s Geography of the Stareal Heavens. 
Lincoln’s Botany, and Botany for Beginners, new editions and 
new plants. 
Published and for sale to teachers and others, at low cash prices, 
by HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE, 
216 Pearl Street, New-York. 
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PARKER’S FIRST LESSONS, 


AND 
PARKER’S COMPENDIUM OF NATURAL PIIILOSOPHY. 
T wenty-sizth Edition. 


Extract ofa letter from Rev. E. Everson, D. D., Superintendent 
toe ‘we Instruction of Upper Canada, dated Toronto, May 15, 


“Tam happy to say that Parker’s Philosophy will be introduced 
and adopted in Victoria College at the commencement of tne next 
collegiate year, in autumn, and I hope that will be but the com- 
mencement of the use of so valuable an elementary work in our 
schools. The small work of Parker’s (Parker's First Lessons in 
Natural Philosophy) was introduced the last term in a primary 
class of the institution referred to, and that with great success. I 
intend to recommend its use shortly in the model school in this 
ay, — the larger work to the students of the Provincial Normal 

ool. 


“ Professor Parker’s Book embraces the latest results of investi- 
gation on the subjects of which it treats.’”—N. Y. Evening|Post. 


“It seems to me to have hit a happy medium between the too 
simple and the too abstract.”—B. A. Smith, Principal of the Lei- 
cester Academy, Mass. 

“ This is a school book of no mean pretensions, and of no ordi- 
nary value.”’—Albany Spectator. 

“ We predict for this valuable and beautifully printed work the 
utmost success.”"— Newark Advertiser. 

“ This work strikes us as having very marked merit.’’—N. Y. 
Courier and Enquirer. 

“] have no hesitation in saying that Parker’s Natural Philoso- 
phy is the most valuable elementary work I have seen.’’— Gilbert 
L. Hume, Teacher of Mathematics, New- York City. 


*% The volume before us strikes us as containing more to recom." 


mend it than any one of its class with which we are acquainted.’’— 
Lynchburgh Virginian. i 

“Tt is the work of a practical, not an amateur Teacher. I cor- 
dially recommend it, and shall introduce it as a text book.”—R. 
McCurdy, A. M., President of the Washington Female College, 
Kentucky. 


Numerous testimonials like these have been sent to the publish- 
ers, from some of the most eminent teachers, respecting this valua- 
ble work of Prof. R. G. Parker. It is now the text book of the Bos- 
ton Grammar Schools, and is rapidly’finding its way into the best 
institutions of the land. 


Published by 
Mew. Vork, June 2, 1849. 


A. S. BARNES & Co. 
51 John street, N. Y. 


Parxer’s First LESsoNs IN NATURAL Paivosorny, Price $0 38 


PARKER’s COMPENDIUM OF SCHOOL PHILOSOPHY, 100 


Professor Olmsted's Text Books. 
OLMSTED’S RUDIMENTS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 
AND ASTRONOMY. One vol. 18 mo. 


For Common Schools and yeunger classes in Academies. 


This attractive little volume is the latest of the series of text-books 
in Natural Philosophy and Astronomy prepared by Professor Olm- 
sted. Its leading object is to afford an easy explanation of those 
truths of these sciences, which are most important to be known by 
mankind in general, being truths of the greatest practical utility. 
No similar work, it is believed, ever contained, in the same com- 
pass, a greater amount of useful and interesting matter. This is 
rendered easy and intelligible by familiar illustrations and expres- 
sive diagrams, and is adapted to the comprebension of young learn- 
ers, to a degree which can be attained by those only who, like the 
author, have had great experience in teaching. 


This work is highly recommended by qualified judges, and is 
extensively used in schools. 

On account of its simplicity of style and happy way of illustra- 
ting profound truths, it been published in the form of raised 
letters for the use of the blind in the Massachusetts Asylum, at 
Boston, and has been introduced by the American Board among 
the Missionary Schools in distant parts of the earth. 

* .* Each part is also bound by itself, and may be had separately. 

Olmsted's Introduction to Philosophy, 8vo. 
Olmsted’s School Astronomy, 12mo. 
Olmsted, Introduction to Astronomy, 8vo. 

Mason’s Introduction to Practical Astronomy. designed as a sup- 

lement to Olmsted’s 8vo. Astronomy. fC3~ This work may be 
had bound up with the Astronomy when desired. 

lar and Lunar Eclipses familiarly illustrated and explained 
with the method of calculating them according to the theory of As- 
tronomy, as taught in New-England Colleges. by James H. Coffin, 
Prof, of Mathematics in La Fayette Colleges, Pa: Smo. 
Published by COLLINS & Brother 
No. 2A Pearl-street, New-York. 
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~ Valuable Educational Works. 


Published by J. C. Riker, 129 Fulton-street, New-York. 
COBB’S SERIES OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 


CONSISTING OF 


Cobb’s New First Book. 

Cobb’s New Primary Spelling Book. 

Cobb’s New Spelling Book, in six parts. 
Cobb’s New Juvenile Reader, No. I. 

Cobb’s New Juvenile Reader, No. II. 

Cobb’s New Juvenile Reader, No. III. 
Cobb’s New Sequel to the Juvenile Readers, No. IV, 
Cobb's New North American Reader, No. V, 
Cobb’s Old Speller Revised. 

Cobb's Old Juvenile Reader, No. 1 Revised. 
Cobb's Old Juvenile Reader, No 2 Revised. 
Cobb's Old Juvenile Reader, No 3 Revised. 


More than SIX MILLIONS of Coss’s Op and Naw sertss of 
School Books have been published and sold. 


No other School books published in thix country, have received 
as high commendations as Cobb’s New Series. “They have been 
officially adopted and highly recommended in the cities of New- 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Brooklyn, Lancaster, Pittsburgh, 
Reading, &c., aud by a large number of county conventions in the 
State of New-York, and in other parts of the United States, 


Two or three extracts from the numerous testimonials: 

‘*Mr. Cobb is well known to the public, as having furnighed 
some of the best school books extant.’’— Commercial Advertiser. 

‘Mr. Cobb’s works have been used and tested, and are consider- 
ed supsrior in point of ability, system and accuracy to any others.’ 
—Spirit of the Times. 

“They are obviously the fruit of great labor, observation and 
skill.”"—Newark Daily Advertiser. 


Miss Oram’s Pictorial Definer, with over one thousand cuts. 
This work has been strongly commended to favorable notice by 
high authority, and is introduced extensively. <4 


Single Entry Book-keeping, by C. C. Marsh. A book of estab- 
lished reputation. 

Natural Philosophy, a new and highly approved work for schools 
and Academies. By Hamilton Smith, A. M. 

The Artist’s Class Manual ; being a series of Drawing Cards for 
oe use of learncrs. By Edward Purcell, Designer and Teacher of 

rawing. 


NEW ARITHMETIC. 


Published by D. Bixby, 122 Falton-street, 
New-X: rk. 


FIRST BOOK IN ARITHMETIC :—Comprising Lessons in 
Number and Form, for Primary and Common Schools; by FRED- 
ERICK A. ADAMS, A. M. 

This new book combines a variety of operations upon the small 
numbers first introduced ; enabling the child by holding the num- 
ber in mind, and viewing it in various ways, to get a clearer idea 
of it than he otherwise could. The pupil is not conducted hastily 
from small numbers to large ones. Special care is taken to avoid 
the danger of calling his attention to numbers which are beyond 
his mental grasp ; there can be little doubt that this apparant slow- 
ness of progress will secure the best speed in the end. 

ARITHMETIC, MENTAL AND WRITTEN.—For Common and High 
Schools, 300 pages, by FREDERICK A. ADAMS, A. M. 

Former Principal of Dummer Academy. 

Published by D. Bixby, 122 Fulton-st. 

This work is designed to follow the First Book in Arithmetic, 
and, with it, to furnish a complete system of Arithmetical instruc- 
tion for Schools. It consists of Two Parts; the First, comprising 
Advanced Lessons in Mental Arithmetic, is designed to train the 
og to the ready performance of mental operations in large num- 

rs without the use of the slate. It also contains such explana- 
tions of the laws of numbers as will free the pupil from bondage to 
Arithmetical rules. In this way itis believed two important objects 
have been gained ; and that this part of the work will be welcomed, 
both by Teachers and by men of business, as a valuable aid in this 
branch of education. 

The Second es contains an extended and varied practice in all 
the branches of Written Arithmetic necessary to train the stadent 
for business, or fit him for a higher course of mathematical studies. 

The Publisher would respectiully invite the attention of Teachers, 
of School Committees, and of all interested in education, to this 
work; and would present to their consideration the following ex- 
pressions of opinions respecting its merits : 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 
From Mr. George B. Emerson, Boston. 


I have carefully examined the plan of Mr. Adams’s work on Men- 
tal Arithmetic, and have given some attention to its execution ; and 
Iam confident that it will _ avery valuable addition to the 
means of instruction in Arithmetic. It is a successful extension of 
the admirable method of Colburn’s First Lessons, with such modi- 
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fications as seemed to be required in a higher work on the general 
model. priated ground ; and it deserves, and 


It occupies an ar 
I think it will take, a high place amongst text books. 
GEO. B. EMERSON. 


From Mr. Thomas Sherwin, Boston. 


Thave carefully examined, in manuscript, the work of Mr. Ad- 
ams on Mental Arithmetic, and am much pleased with it. His plan 
is good, and well executed. I would therefore, heartily recom- 
mend his book to Teachers and School Committees, as one which 
will contribute very a to the attainment of that very im- 
portant, but much neglected branch of study. Intellectual Arith- 


metic. 
T. SHERWIN, Principal of Boston 
English High School. 


From Professor Chase of Dartmouth College.. 


Mr. F. A. ADAMs: HANovER, Oct. 12, 1849. 

My Dear Sir:—I have examined, with some care, your Trea- 
tise on Arithmetic, and am much pleased with it. e@ practice 
and habit of extending mental operations to large numbers is of 
great utility. Ihave occasion very frequently to see the inconve- 
nience that young men suffer from want of such a habit. Not less 
valuable than the habit of ——— mentally upon large numbers, 
is the habit of performing the more advanced operation of Arith- 
metic without the aid of the pencil. 

Ilike very much also, the manner in which you have treated 
several of the principles which you have developed ; as for exam- 
ple, the subject of the common devisor ,the least common muttiple, 
the roots ratio and proportion. These are but few of the subjects, 
but I mention them as examples. 

I think the book will do much to promote the method of teaching 
arithmetic,—by DEMONSTRATION and explanation. I am, Dear Sir, 
very truly yours, &c., 

S. CHASE. 


From Mr. John Tatlock. Professor of Mathematics, and Mr. A. 
Hopkins of Natural Philosophy. 


WittraMs CoLiecE, Nov. 20, 1846. 


Ihave examined a treatise on Arithmetic, by F. A. Adams, and 
am much pleased with it. I think it well adapted to teach the 
science ed ye of numbers, and at the same time to teach the art 
ofthinking. I am persuaded that a thorough training in this Arith- 
metic would prepare students for the farther study of mathematics 
better than nine-tenths aie now prepared. 

I should be glad if every student who enters college was master 


cf this Arithmetic. 
JOHN TATLOCK. 
A. HOPKINS. 


From Mr. Wm. Smyth, Professor of Mathematics. 
Bowpoin CoLiecE, Dec. 10, 1846. 


I have examined the system of Arithmetic by the Rev. A. Adams, 
Principal of Dummer Academy. The plan of the work, and style 
of its execution, appear to me well calculated to give the learner 
clear views of the 1 principles and operations of arithmetic, 
and to furnish the discipline requisite to a skilful and ready applica- 
tion of them. The work, indeed as should be the case in all books 
of the kind, to have been composed in the recitation room, 
by one well conversant with his subject, oe in an emi- 
nent d the talents requisite to a successful instructor; and is 
admirably adapted to the wants, both of the pupil and teacher. 1 
should — with much pleasure its extensive introduction into 
our schools and academies, 
WM. SMYTH. 


From John D. Philbrick, Principal of the Quincy School, Boston. 
Mr. F. A. ADAMS. Boston, Nov. 20. 1846. 


My Dear Sir :—I am delighted with your Arithmetic. A careful 
examination of weeds ae of it has convinced me that it is a work 
of transcendent excellence. To say that it contains a t amount 
of matter, well arranged: that its rules and ons are clear 
and | and the examples well adapted to illustrate them, 
would be to accerd it but small part of its just need of praise. 

Its peculiar and crowning merit is, that it is calculated to eman- 
cipate the learner from the bondage of rules and even to give him 
dominion over them, so that they shall be to him asclay in the 
hands of the . I cannot but it as a superstructure 
worthy of its admirable basis Colburn’s First Lessons; and if the 
one be a school book, the other is not a whit less perfect. 
Tam that it needs no other recommendations 
than its own merits, to insure ita hearty welcome every where 
among intelligent teachers. 

Yours truly, JOHN D. PHILBRICK. 


In Scnoot Commitrrez, Roxsury, Feb. 17, 1847. 

The undersigned, members of the Committee on Text Books, 
recommend that the Arithmetic prepared by Frederick A. Adams, 
be used in the schools, by all the classes which now use 
Leonard’s Arithmetic; and that hereafter. no other Arithmetic be 
used ¢a the public schools, than Adam’s, together with Colburn’s 

First Lessons. 
SAM’L. H. WALLEY, Jr., 

3. COTTING. 


GEO. PUTNAM, 
B. E 


DAN’L. LEACH. 
HEO. PARKER. 


In School Committee, Feb. 17, 1617.—The above recommenda- 
tions of the committee on this Text book, was this day adopted. 
JOSHUA SEAVER, Secr’y. 


From the North American Review. 
“Asa whole, we prefer this work to any Arithmetic we have 


From the School Committee of Lowell. 
Lowett, Marca 15, 1848. 


‘ 


_ Ata meeting of the School Committee of this city, held this day 
it was Voted, That F. A Adams’s Arithmetic be adopted for the 


High Schoul. 
FREDERICK PARKER, Secretary 
From the Teachers of the Public Schools in Lowell. 


“ Having carefully examined the Mental and Written Arithmetic 
by F. A. Adams, we do not hesitate to mf that, in its ign, ‘to 
continue and extend the course of discipline in numbers,’ it is in 
our opinion, far superior to any work that has fallen under our 


notice. 
Jona KImBatt, 
Nason H. Morsz, PaRey Batcu. 


O. H. Mort, 
LoweLL, May 2, 1&8. _ .. 
Ata meeting of the School Committee of the city held this day, 
the principals of several of the Grammar Schools having expressed 
a — to use F. A. Adams’s Arithmetic in their schools, on mo- 
tion, it was 
Voted, That F. A. Adams’s Arithmetic be adopted to be used as 
a text book in any Grammar School the principal of which may be 


desirous of using it. 
FREDERICK PARKER, Secretary. 


Teachers and School Committees will be furnished with copice. 
For examination free of charge, a Ne on the publisher. 
. BIXBY, 122 Fulton Street. 


CHARLES MORILL, 





SCHOOL TEXT BOOKS. 
Published by D. APPLETON & Co, 


200 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 


1. Greex anp LaTIN. 


Arnold’s First and Second Latin Book and Practica! Gram- 
Ee ee $u 
Latin Prose Composition. 12mo 
Cornelius Nepos—with Notes, 12mo.,.........--.. 1 00 
First Greek Book, 
Greek Prose Compositon, 12mo., .....-....--.---- 75 
Greek Reading Book. Edited by Spencer, }2mo... 1 £ 
Cesar’s Commentaries, Notes by Spencer, 12mo., -...--.- 10 
Bojesen and Arnold’s Manual of Greece and Roman anti- 
uities, 12mo. : 
Putz and Arnold’s Manuel of Ancient Geegraphy and Histo- 
ry, 12mo., 
Livy, with notes by Lincoln, 12mo., -.....--...------.---- 1 Ov 
Horace, _ “ 12mo., 
Tacitus, Histories with notes by Tyler, l2mo., ---..-...--. 1 25 
‘ _ Germania and Agricole, notes by do 62 
Beza’s Latin Testament, 12mo., ...........--..------..-.-- 0 62 


Il. FREencH. 


Collot’s Dramatic French Reader, 12mo., --........-...... 1 Of 
De Fiva’s Elementary French Reader, l6émo., 
“Advanced French Reader, 12mo. In press. 

Olendorff s New Method of Learning French. Edited by 
eee eae 1 00 

iin nth Sec hnncdechb danddndicsdeccecuccesnalepas 

Rowan’s Modern French Reader. 12mo., -....--..---..... 

Surrenne’s French Pronouncing Dictionary, 12mo 


Ill. German. 


Adler’s Progressive German Reader, 12mo., -............. 1 0 
German and Englis. and English and German Dic- 
tionary, compiled from the best authorities. } vol., 

large Svo., half Russia or sheep, 5 00 
Olendorff's New Method of Learning Geena. Edited by 

i. 8 SRR eis pee aie oe 1 0 

PND WOO nse cncncrenecsntpeccchdadencateseccquesscecsecs 75 


IV. Irauian. 
Forresti’s Italian Reader, 12mo., .-........--..---- eee 100 
Olendorff's New Method of Learning Italian. Edited by F. 
Sees de ae a a eal Se 150 


Olendorffs New Method of Learning Spanish. By M. Ve- 
. | ae and T. Simonne, ee esskdewea = panceen 1 
OF 00 Cig ne wranrcdcwecccdecvecnccsccomecsscncccuseceses 
Ve uez’s New Spanish Reader, with Lexicon, 12mo., -. 
* ‘Spanish Phrase Book, 12mo. (In press.) 

VI. ENGLIsm anp Greciay. 


~ Everett’s System of English Versification, 12mo., -........ 
Graham’s English Synonymes. Edited by Prof, Reed, of 
Pennsylvania University, l2mo., -......-.-....... 1 
Keightley’s Mythol of Greece and Rome, 18mo., ....... 
a Historical Questions, with American additions, 
TRO.» An ot iedteabnidens a toncchennacance sobs nau i 
Markham’s School History of England. Edited by Eliza 
a nn sich mene ninn pie sve oes 
Mandeville’s Reading Books, 1, 2, 3, 4; ; 

“ Course of Reading, 12mo., ..........-.-------- 
bed Elements of Reading and Oratory, 12mo., --... 
Reid’s Dictionary of the English Language, with Deriva- 

tions, &c., 12mo., 1 
Shaksperian Reader, by Prof. Howes, 12mo. 1 
Taylor’s Manuel of Modern and Ancient History. Edited 

Prof. Henry, Svo. cloth. $2,25; sheep, 





seen in use,’ 


Clerk of 


b 
Wright’s Primary Lessons ; or, Child’s First Book, ........ 


District. 





